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| pose the Quarter of 
a Century that the 
ANGELUS has been on the 
world’s markets, the Manu- 
facturers of this World- 
Famed Player have been 
pioneers in the develop- 
ments and improvements 
which have taken place in 
the Player industry. 

The Angelus is world- 
renowned for its patented 
devices for phrasing and 
emphasizing notes and is en- 
dorsed by eminent musicians 


THE ARTRIO 


The latest and supreme achievement of 
the inventors of the Angelus. 

THE ARTRIO reproduces with absolute 
fidelity the actual playing of the world’s 
greatest pianists—also ordi music 
rolls can be used giving one’s own inter- 
pretation—and at the same time the 
touch of the piano is not interfered 
with for hand playing. 


ONLY BUILT INTO FAMOUS 
PIANOFORTES 
OF QUALITY AND VALUE. 


Marshall & Rose 


BROADWOOD 
CHALLEN 


AND 


/ 
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emonstrations daily, 





THE WORLD-FAMED 


GINGELUS 








Electrically 
Operated. 


The ARTRIO 


REPRODUCING PIANO 


‘Drawer 
Type. 
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GRANBY-SIMPLEX 
PLAYER-PIANOS 


HE ever increasing 

demand for a high- 
class Player-Piano at a 
moderate price, has en- 
couraged us to produce 
another model this season. 
The Granby - Simplex . 
Player-Pianos possess all 
the essentials for mu- 
sicianly and artistic in- 
terpretation. A Perfect 
combination of Player 
and Piano at prices which 
cannot be equalled fora 
high-quality instrument. 


115 gns. 
120 gns. 





Write for literature 


Address: ANGELUS HALL, 233, REGENT ST., LONDON W.1. 
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She STEINWAY 
DUO-ART 


That wonderful com- 
bination of the supreme 


AEOLIAN 
REPRODUCING 
PLAYER 


and the supreme 


STEINWAY PIANO 


can be 
heard and purchased at 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL, 
1] & 2, GEORGE STREET, CONDUIT STREET, W.1. 
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ON CHOOSING A PLAYER- PIANO 


By JOHN & WILLIAM DELASAIRE 


AKEN at all seriously it is a nerve-racking 

business. The mere knowledge that you are 

spending upwards of £150 is enough to produce 
a first-class anxiety complex, which in its turn is apt 
to upset the appraising mechanism. Especially 
when you perhaps reflect that you know very little 
about what you propose to purchase and can only 
console yourself with the thought that “I know 
what I like.” And when to this is added the pro- 
spective consideration of the mechanical com- 
plexities of the modern player action, the true 
formidableness of the task presents itself. Let us, 
then, try to set down some of the more important 
factors that call for judgment, apart from matters 
of taste. 

Having regard to the fact that the instrument is to 
be primarily a player-piano, it would seem that 
the first thing to do is to decide on the particular 
action you prefer, as most of these can be had fitted 
to the various makes of piano. The heart and 
lungs—and for that matter, the soul of a player- 
piano—is in the ‘‘ bottom action,” as it is called— 
the part that is under the direct control of the feet. 
Your striking pneumatics may be as sensitive as a 
wireless valve, but their efficiency will be largely 
nullified unless the pedals allow you to transmit 
effectively your every emotional impulse. The 
pedals must therefore be easy in working and readily 
responsive to any demand in the matter of tonal 
variation. It will not do if a big “‘ crash ’” can only 
be obtained by your giving several preludial strokes. 
We mention this because the exhausters of some 
actions are so small that rapid pedalling (portable 
harmonium-wise) is continually necessary—which is 
tiring, and inimical to good playing. Further, the 
striking pneumatics should respond to the lightest 
touch on the pedals, otherwise refined dynamic 
phrasing—that hall-mark of the great pianist—will 
be impossible. See, also, that repetition is perfect 
at the highest speeds. After the first few days of 
excitement you won’t often need to employ such 
extremes, but a safety margin is obviously desirable. 
Such a roll as Liszt’s Feuwx Follets will decide this 
point. 


The motor, of course, must be practically insus- 
ceptible to variations of pedalling, and should be 
under the sole control of the tempo lever, to which 
it should respond instantly, especially at slow speeds. 
This latter is very important. Too many motors 
are ill-adjusted in this respect, and answer grudg- 
ingly and unevenly at speeds between, say, 10 and 30. 
To test this, play, or get the demonstrator to play, 
Chopin’s Etude, Op. 10, No. 3, in E from a straight- 
cut roll. Unless the motor is perfectly adjusted, it is 
most unlikely that a good performance of this piece 
will result. And the tempo lever itself must work 
lightly and easily, otherwise fine control will be 
very difficult, and the subtle rubato on which you 
perhaps pride yourself will be heard only with your 
mental ear; it will never reach your listener. 

Next in importance is the sustaining pedal. We 
insist that this must be mechanical in action, and 
not pneumatic. The essence of good pedalling (in 
the pianistic sense) is promptness, and the pneumati- 
cally-operated sustaining pedal is not absolutely 
prompt, no matter how encouragingly it may cough. 
Do not be beguiled by the salesman’s entreaties 
that a pneumatic button is easier to work than a 
mechanical lever. It may be, but it need not be. 
If you exhibit signs of succumbing to his wiles in 
other respects, he will be quite ready to oblige you 
by having a lever fitted and adjusted so that it 
works as if on ball-bearings. You will then be 
sure that even when you are playing softly (and 
this should happen fairly frequently !) the sustaining 
pedal will respond—instantly, and not at the expense 
of your carefully prepared pianissimo vacuum. 
Incidentally, see that all the lever slots on the 
control board are bushed with felt ai their extremes ; 
otherwise an irritating click will constantly occur. 
Such little mechanical noises as this all tend to 
** give the show away.” 

The foregoing remarks apply equally—though in 
a lesser degree, relative to its importance—to the 
soft pedal, or half-blow device. The dividing of the 
hammer rest adds enormously to the expressive 
possibilities of an instrument, and this can be more 
certainly and more easily achieved if its control is 
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mechanical. Any unnecessary demands on the 
footwork, such as are made by pneumatically- 
operated controls, tend to reduce the sureness and 
responsiveness of your pedalling, and are therefore 
anathema to the good player-pianist. The merits of 
the divided hammer rest need a separate article for 
their adequate exposition, but it must suffice now to 
hint at its capabilities in controlling one hand 
independently of the other, and yet on “ open wind.” 
(No—the break between its two sections need never 
be noticeable.) © 

Rapidity of action should also be the key-note of 
the solo device. It must operate immediately an 
accented note reaches its hole in the tracker-bar, 
even at the maximum speed. (Provided, of course, 
that the accent perforations correspond exactly with 
the note to be accented—which they frequently 
don’t !). Conversely, the accented note or chord 
only must be susceptible to accent, and not the 
succeeding unaccented note. This is a matter of 
the perfect adjustment of the accentor valves, which, 
by the way, should be absolutely silent in operation. 
And lastly, the solo device should respond even to the 
lightest pedalling, otherwise the accented passage 
will always need to be brought out with the force of 
a revolver shot—a common but damnable effect. 

Having decided on the player action, the next 
proposition is the piano itself. We suppose that 
there are few subjects about which more vague, 
uninformed nonsense is talked than that of pianos 
and piano tone. Almost everyone appears to feel 
qualified to express an opinion although not having 
given nearly as much thought to it as to the choice 
of a new hat. But you will certainly be wasting 
your money if you buy any but a first-class piano. 
Remember that, unlike most ordinary pianos, it 
will not be dumb for the greater part of its life, and 
called upon only occasionally to respond to Sidney 
Smith’s tinkling fountain, or to support an occasional 
glass of beer. It may, on the contrary, be expected 
to give a good and fortissimo account of the latest 
evolution of the fox-trot in ten years’ time, after 
having patiently annoyed the neighbours for many 
nights and days. Moreover, a poor piano means 
an indifferent piano action, and this will soon be 
unequal to the demands of a fine player action, 
and so all your heart-burnings about the latter will 
be of no effect unless you house it in a worthy piano. 
There are, broadly speaking, only about a dozen 
really good makes, and between these, a choice is 
largely a matter of taste. Not that a piano without 
a well-known name on the fall is necessarily a bad 
one. It may be good or bad, though no one but 
an expert can decide for you. But if you buy a 
piano by a high-class maker, you know that it is 
not worth his while to sell one to you that in a 
few years’ time will be a skeleton of its former self. 
You may have to pay a little more for a good 
instrument, but so will the person to whom you 


eventually, if ever, sell it! But just to assure 
yourself that it is a well-made instrument, strike 
a single note in each part of the compass and see if 
the tone continues in something like its original 
fullness for a good while. This “ singing ’’ quality 
as it is called, is simply not present to any degree 
in an inferior instrument. A maker can tone an 
instrument softly or brilliantly, and fake it in all 
sorts of small ways, but he can’t fake this singing 
tone into it if it is not inherent in the instrument, so 
to speak. This is not an exhaustive test, of course, 
but it is an important one. Then, even if you do 
not play by hand yourself, you will naturally wish 
your instrument to have a good touch, and although 
a first-class piano is bound to have an equally good 
piano action, it may not necessarily be regulated to 
the finest degree. So that you will be well-advised 
to take a pianist friend with you, who will be able 
to give you a reliable opinion on this, and possibly 
some other matters. 

In general you might ask the demonstrator to 
play the Chopin Berceuse and be satisfied with not 
much less than a Pachmannesque performance as 
regards softness and delicacy. And from this piece 
you should—given that rara avis, a competent and 
musicianly demonstrator—be able to judge of the 
instrument’s capacity for singing tone and extremely 
subdued, yet varied accompaniment, dynamic 
phrasing, and tempo control. Delicate rhythmic 
accent should be listened for in Scarlatti’s Sonata 
in C, for example ; and such a piece as the Chopin 
‘** Military ’’ Polonaise will show you whether it is 
possible to accent both quickly and heavily. You 
need not worry about a dance roll. If the instru- 
ment passes all these tests it will syncopate like the 
Savoy ‘“‘ Orphans ”’! 

You may, of course, indulge many little fancies 
and prejudices in the matter of detail, but if the 
instrument is at all satisfactory in the respects we 


‘have enumerated you will soon convert everyone 


who hears it, and for yourself, achieve ‘ solid joys 
and lasting treasure.” 
JOHN and WILLIAM DELASATRE. 





Pianola Rolls Exchanged 


Clearance Sale of Pianola Rolls of all makes in 
perfect condition. 


88 Note, 30/- per dozen; 65 Note, 20/- per 
dozen: mostly Classical Titles, over 1,000 to 
choose from. 1/- each allowed on old Pianola 
Rolls in good order against purchase of other rolls 
as above. 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


29, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
(Opposite Mudie’s Library). 
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Lessons in Albéniz 


and Spanish Music 


(continued) 


By SYDNEY GREW 


V. 
THE JOTA OF ARAGON AND NAVARRE. 


HE jota (h’ota) is not only one of the great 

dances of Spain, but of the entire world. In 

the matter of individuality and distinctiveness 
its music is unsurpassed, so that when once you 
know the beats, cadences, and melodie and rhyth- 
mical figures of the dance you recognise it at once, 
wherever it appears and whatever its modifications 
or variations. This does not mean that the jota has 
but a few simple phrases. This dance is, on the 
contrary, the most fertile of all, differing in every 
province to which it belongs, and often in every 
village of a province. 

Piano pieces built up on the jota make the best 
practice-material for pianolists of all the music 
with which I am acquainted. They quicken the 
mind, and so develop the pedal-technique. If in 
playing a jota you can “touch” the notes with 
proper accent and phrasing, you are fit to inspire the 
pianola, which, after all, is the end of the pianolist’s 
work. Yet I am not implying that the jota is hard 
to perform, given the right imagination. 

It is native to Northern Spain, and it embodies in 
particular the spirit of the Aragonese and Navarrese. 
In Aragon and Navarre, and in the provinces of 
Central Spain, live the pure Spaniards. The people 
of Madrid say the Catalans are rough, the Valencians 
ferocious, the Galicians miserable, the Andalusians 
vain and boastful, the Basques an ignorant lot of 
boors, and so on; but they accept as something 
admirable the dignity, pride, and proved courage of 
the Aragonese and Navarrese—especially of the 
Aragonese. 

There is nothing Andalusian in the jota. The 
Moorish domination did not so radically affect the 
centre and north of the peninsular, and so the folk- 
art of those districts is quite unlike that of the south. 
The malaguefia and other Andalusian songs and 
dances have always a measure of voluptuousness ; 
we have to find in them a deliberate quality of 
fascination, and a calculated grace expressed in 
terms of oriental luxuriance. The jota is fiery 
enough ; vivacity is its fundamental tone, but the 
fire and the life are entirely non-oriental ; the move- 
ment never drags, and the music never spreads itself 
out in motionless harmonies with a superimposed 
melody that is either tumultuous or clinging. The 
beauty of Andalusia and the beauty of Aragon are 
qualities foreign to each other. 

The jota we know most is that of Aragon, because 
it has been used by European composers like Glinka, 
Liszt, and Chabrier. Spanish dances consist of an 


instrumental part and a sung part. .The instru- 
mental part is called in music a ritornello ; it is used 
as prelude, interlude, and postlude, the vocal melody 
being interjected according to the rules of the dance. 
Piano or orchestral pieces built up out of a dance 
naturally move according to some law of musical 
form, yet the alternation of ritornello and song is 
often retained. The traditional jota of Aragon has 
for its ritornello the two following themes, which 
come in more than half the pieces I grade below : 


la. &va higher. 


























The empty place of the rests in example la is 
often occupied by a note, and half the art of our 
playing a jota lies in our touching of that note. It 
is necessary to regard the melodic figure between two 
rests as a self-contained phrase, and then to let the 
note under discussion present itself as a delicate 
rhythmical complement. When the music is 
brilliant we may lose our place ; but that note (if we 
understand it) will always keep us and the music 
together. 

These instrumental figures are constantly varied. 
Some of the variations are traditional, others are 
improvisations of the musician accompanying the 
dancers. There are, of course, dozens of other 
ritornello figures, some boldly chordal and abruptly 
accented. 

The vocal phrases are not often embellished in the 
Andalusian manner, and they are usually bits of 
genuine melody, as, for example : 























Since the time of Liszt, European and Spanish 
composers generally present the above theme under 
a trill. 

The warlike ardour of the Aragonese and their 
superb steadfastness have brought gaiety into their 
folk-music; but with the gaiety is a never-failing 
dignity and so there is often a curious reticence in the 
jota—that is, the dance never becomes wild in the 
manner of the fandango. 

It is sometimes ceremonial and very frequently 
religious. When King Amadeus entered Saragossa 
in 1871, he was met in the square of Santa Engracia 
by a crowd of people who supported the men and 
women selected to perform this traditional and 
national dance in his honour. The fiesta of Our 
Lady of the Pilar is marked by a special jota danced 
at the cross-roads, the words of which implore her 
favour. Christmas Eve has its own jota, and there 
is one performed by watchers over the dead on the 
day before the burial. But the most familiar jota 
of all is that used by the people in general—the 
secular dance in which the true Aragonese express 
themselves. Salvador Rueda, one of the modern 
poets of Spain, says that in its music he can perceive 
the movement of helmets and plumes and lances and 
banners, the shock of swords and the different shock 
of cannon, and the neighing of horses before a 
battle. The more we know of the history of Aragon 
the more we can understand Rueda’s expressions ; 
but the dullest of us ought to feel in a moment that, 
at the least, the jota of Aragon is a lively and 
splendid thing, even when transcribed for us by 
musicians of no particular gifts. 

Probably Spaniards perceive a difference between 
the jotas of Aragon, Navarre, and Valencia; but it 
is not a difference that foreigners can be expected to 
observe while making a general survey of Spanish 
music for the pianola, and so I shall not try to 
distinguish it. 

The following pieces are carefully graded to 
illustrate the jota and to teach the art of performing 
it on the pianola :-— 

(30) T.L.20331 (Aeolian Company). 
92293 (Marshall and Sons): O. de la Cinna: 
Aragonesa (‘* Morceau characteristique ”’). 

Learn the first eight bars in slow time, carefully 
counting the beats. The time is triple, but two bars 
are always united, forming a ‘‘ Measure.”” Therefore 
the counting is to be — 





Artistyle 
Jota 


‘ ) 
|1 233456] 

The sixth beat is often slightly accented. 

The * Phrase ” of the jota is an eight-bar section ; 
that is, four measures. As soon as the rhythmical 
movement of the jota is known, it is advisable to 
play in the eight-bar counting, giving one count to 
a bar. The cadential accents come now on bars 
3 and 7 of the phrase. 
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Often a four-bar phrase appears. Occasionally 
there is a detached measure, and once in a while 
there is a six-bar phrase. When you thoroughly 
understand the average eight-bar construction, these 
shorter phrases give you no trouble. 

The theme of the third phrase of this De la Cinna 
piece is, I think, typical of a Saragossa dance. The 
‘** Dos horas ”’ theme (example 2) comes in under its 
trill. Towards the end of this theme the time is 
enlarged. 

(31)* T.L.23106. Nogués: Célebre Jota Aragonesa. 

Carefully allocate the notes of the opening to the 
}123:456 
beats. Beats 1 te 4 have each two notes. The 
rhythm depends on how you present beats 5 and 6. 
The opening phrase starts with bar 2. 

The middle section of the piece is preceded by some 
single notes. The theme that follows these single 
notes should be memorised. 

As is often the case, the concluding phrases of the 
piece are in a quicker time ; itis here that the playing 
in the eight-bar phrase is helpful. 

(32) T.23150. R. de Acévés: Aragonesa, Op. 51. 

This example is not for permanent use by students, 
but it is interesting as showing the jota falsely 
sentimentalised and so made heavy. Do not let the 
music slip into the rhythm of a waltz. 

(33) 7.82562. Sarasate: Jota Aragonesa, Op. 27. 

A charming piece, light, graceful, and immediately 
attractive. 

(34) 7.81424. Tomas Bretén: Jota Aragon la 
mas famosa (from La Dolores). 

If space permitted, I would write here at some 
length of Breton, of the way national dances are 
brought into the zarzuela (the Spanish light opera), 
and of this particular piece. I can, however, only 
assure the reader that Tomas Breton’s jota is an 
exceptionally fine piece of music, though its beauty 
does not at once reveal itself. In the music are all 
the qualities of tenderness, grace, quietness, charm, 
strength, and dignity which I have already said are 
qualities of the jota; and in addition there is 
here and there a moving melancholy which is the 
true melancholy of the northern provinces. Perhaps 
this piece should not be taken in hand except by 
experienced pianolists who know how to give 
intellectual study to music. 

(35) T.L.21726. Massenet : 
(‘‘ Aragonese Castillane.’’). 

This is the most frequently performed of the 
numbers in Massenet’s ballet. The music does not 
strike one as of high order; but it is generally given 
to us with a heavy orchestral touch that causes it to 





The Cid Ballet 





* On page 6 of the October number of the Supplement a forward 
reference is made to No. 31 of the pieces brought into these 
lessons. The scope of the lessons has since been enlarged, and so 
that reference does not apply. 
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sound worse than itis. The second half of the piece 
is the genuine jota. 

(36) 7.95482. Artistyle 90669. Liszt: Rhapsodie 
Espagnole. 

Liszt wrote only one work on Spanish themes, and 
he was not nearly so successful as in his rhapsodies 
on Hungarian. Yet this present work is well worth 
attention, and it will give pleasure to pianolists who 
know the jota. The first portion of the rhapsody is 
based on the ancient Folias @Espaia, a melody 
from the seventeenth century on which Corelli and 
other composers wrote sets of variations. (The 
Corelli ‘‘ Folias ’ is cut for the pianola.) Note that 
the music is in the larger triple time, and that the 
first chord is the downbeat. The second portion of 
the rhapsody is based on the jota. 

(37) T.L.20286. Larregla: Viva Navarre ! 

Larregla is a Navarrese composer of considerable 
gifts, who has devoted himself more or less entirely 
to the music of his native province. This piece of 
his should go into your permanent library. Although 
it is simpler than the Breton (No. 34), Viva Navarre ! 
still calls for a little intellectual study in the matter of 
time, measure, and accent. 

(38) T.L.20793. Sarasate: Jota de San Fermin, 
Op. 36. 

We can regard this as one of the religious jotas. 
Saint Fermin is the patron saint of Pamplona, the 
capital city of Navarre. His festival (July 7th) is 
marked by much dancing before the cathedral. 

Sarasate here effects his best piece of work on 
Spanish themes. 

(39) T.L.21728. 
(‘‘ Navarraise ”’). 

In the San Fermin piece (No. 38) appears a rhythm 
with beats 2, 4, and 6 of the measure left empty. 


Iledindel 


This rhythm, which is one of those that cause us to 
lose the time when we have not previously learnt 
the music to steady counting, is developed in the 
present Massenet, so that it runs through several 
successive measures. 

Played correctly, this piece is bright and stately. 
The changes of time towards the end are not con- 
fusing. 


Massenet: Le Cid Ballet 


* * * 


On page 8 of the December number of the Supple- 
ment I mentioned the rapsodias of Spanish 
composers, outlining a work of Albeniz which is not, 
so far as I know, yet cut for pianolists. These 
home-made fantasias wander over the whole of 
Spain, and as the music-lovers there know many of 
their national dances, they at once locate the 
different tunes and rhythms, much as we in England 





can locate music brought in from Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales. At present I and my readers have not 
learned of any Spanish folk-music other than the 
malaguefia and the jota, and so we cannot hope to 
know the real character of all the numbers in a 
rapsodia ; yet there is no reason why we should not 
immediately take in hand— 


(40) T.L.23591-23592. Della Valle: Rapsodia 
Espanola, Op. 19, and at least test ourselves with 
regard to the malaguefia and the jota. 

The writer of this piece incorporates some of the 
patriotic tunes of the country ; these have character, 
even though at first they strike us as of the Moody 
and Sankey type of melody. 

Valle’s composition is one of the works that grow 
on you the longer you stay with it, and his great jota 
is very exhilarating. He is a good musician, with no 
small idealising capacity, and so we can accept his 
interpretation of the native dances of Spain. 


P.S.—I hope next month to offer another set of jotas. In the 
meantime, those of my readers who want some music of the lightest 
possible kind may find the following waltzes of interest. They are 
all based on the jota— 

(41) T.20956. Thomé: Valse Aragonese. 

(42) T.20100. Waldteufel: Hspara. 

(43) T.20064. Waldteufel: Hstudiantina. 

The estudiantes of Salamanca are famous in history, and they have 
their own jotas, which are lively in the extreme, impudent, and 
sharply accented. (Refer to the Albeniz rapsodia described in the 
December issue of the Supplement, page 8.) 


SYDNEY GREW. 
(To be continued.) 


It is a matter of regret that the portrait of the Editor, 
promised in the last number, must be postponed till 
February. The usual notes, ‘Our Player Expert 
Replies,” are also held over. 





All good wishes for 1925 to all good 
Player-Pianists from Compton Mackenzie 
and the Staff of THE GRAMOPHONE. 














THE PLAYER REPAIR C° 


Principal: V. F. J. SAVAGE, late of The Aeolian Co., New Bond St., W.1. 





Repairs Eapouted at any 


Technical Experts in the Construction, 
Repair & Modernising of Player Pianos 





y Pp 
men at moderate prices, 
Approximate estimates 
submitted by post to 
clients residing out of 
town. 


and other Pneumatic Instruments. 











65 NOTE INSTRUMENTS CON- 
VERTED TO FULL SCALE. 


Telephone: Brixton 3407. 


_29, HUBERT GROVE, LONDON, S.W.9. 
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Ne CAR R O1 LA 
cA Piano-Player with a Human Touch 


Constitutes a distinct advance in the development ot the Player 


Apparatus and 
1S Not Purely Mechanical in its Operation 





It enables the performer to Control his touch by means of the pedals, 
just as a pianist does with his fingers. 


The pedals move so easily that a small 
child can operate them, and they are so 
sensitive in their action that the slightest 
extra pressure results in a forte or for- 
tissimo effect, while light pedalling will 
produce the faintest pianissimo. 


CAROLA PLAYERS are introduced into the famous Bliithner, Gors 
and Kallmann, Welmar, and other well-known makes of pianos. They 
are made in our London factory, and the highest standard of crafts- 


manship is guaranteed. 
You are invited to test this 
Sor yourself at our Showrooms 


BLUTHNER & CO,, Ltd. 
17-23, Wigmore Street, W.1 
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NOTES ON NEW ROLLS 


ISZT comes first in importance on the AEOLIAN 
list of ordinary rolls this month, with his 

Sonetto 123 del Petrarca, from the Années de 
pélerinage (T.24593). It is a characteristically 
melodious little tone-picture, somewhat in the style 
of the famous Liebestraume, but not overdone. You 
need only pedal out the march time of it and 
Moszkowski’s March of the Dwarfs (T.24576) will 
play itself quite well; the youngsters will do it 
nicely. La Galante, of Hummel (T.24575) seems 
Mozartian at first, but I think that it succeeds in 
being merely old-fashioned. Nevertheless, it is 
excellent practice in control, and towards the end, 
in restraint. 

The Etude en forme de Valse, by Saint-Saéns 
(A.697) is the chef @euvre of the hand-played rolls. 
It is a difficult and brilliant work, and it is not so 
easy for us to carry out our part of the bargain as 
apparently it was for Cortot to do his part. I like 
the rather clever little piece of construction some 
way through, where a bridge passage of two 
alternating semitones becomes the theme for a new 
waltz subject. An excellent roll. I can’t imagine 
why Beethoven wrote the Turkish March from the 
Ruins of Athens (A.689) or why Hofmann plays it. 
At any rate, I think it is quite certain that if it 
had been signed by anyone but the great man 
himself it would have been left in the W.P.B. It’s 
a quaint little ‘‘ German band ” sort of tune; the 
children will like this also. Pouishnoff plays the 
Liadov Barcarolle (A.699) very finely, and brings 
out the full beauty of this romantic and very 
pianistic piece. I like it very much. Under the 
leaves, by Thomé (A.707) is a very nice piece of 
salon music. (I hope I may be pardoned for saying 
“nice,” but it’s really very appropriate here.) 
John Peel (26430) is a fine song roll. It is a good 
tune, excellently arranged, and is also illustrated. 
Everyone will want to join in the chorus. Teresa del 
Riego’s The Reason (26429) is, of course, always 
popular, and this arrangement will be very well 
liked, I should think. Heart’s Desire, from the 
Street Singer, by Fraser-Simson (26426) is also quite 
pleasantly written; the concluding chords are a 
change from the commonplace. Of the vocal dance 
music, my selections are Gigolette and Doodle-Doo- 
Doo. (What a title!) Both are quite good. 

The plum of the DUO-ART rolls is unquestionably 
the Brahms Rhapsody, Op. 79, in B minor (6744), 
magnificently played by Arthur Rubinstein. It is 
perfect Brahms, both in the rugged vigour of the first 
subject and the lyrical beauty of the second. The 
pianist gives us the full benefit of each, and some 
lovely rubato in the quieter part. A roll that will 


stand repetition, and thenagain. Running it close is 
Rachmaninoff’s Prelude (No, not in C sharp minor !) 
in G minor, Op. 23, No. 5 (6229) which is played in 
fine style by Hofmann. After the tempestuous, 
angry opening theme, the succeeding lyrical one is a 
perfectly beautiful contrast—a touch of genius. 
When you have listened to Hofmann, get it on the 
ordinary roll and see how exciting it is to play! 

The H. M.S. Pinafore selection (6758) contains some 
of the best Sullivan tunes, and is well arranged and 
played. How thankful we are for the limitation of 
two hands, though! Quite a good roll. There 
remains only Evening Whispers, by Palmgren 
(6741), a piece of good-class salon music worthy of 
a better title. It is rather out of the ordinary, and 
has a pleasant atmosphere about it. The accom- 
paniment roll this month is Cowen’s Border Ballad 
(1113), a fine song, well played by Uda Waldrop. 
The dance music is good. I like: From one till two, 
which has a pleasing change of key near the end ; 
Please, in which despite Kipling East and West 
seem to have met very successfully ; and Maytime, 
with its introductory admixture of Sinding and Grieg. 
There’s Yes! Yes! in your eyes is also good, and 
cleverly amplified. 

If it is true that Saint-Saéns could write in any 
style but his own, I should think that he wrote the 
Allegro Scherzando of his Concerto, Op. 22, while 
studying Mendelssohn, and having just been to a 
bout of Gilbert and Sullivan. It is issued this month 
as an ARTISTYLE roll, No. 90621. It is, of course, 
both brilliant and tuneful, and is an excellent study 
in the placing of delicate accent, and is so straight- 
forward that the ‘ beat’ is immediately obvious. 
In addition the printed marks of emphasis are very 
useful. We get real Mendelssohn with his Allegro 
Brillante, Op. 92 (R.1040), which is an equally good 
study in metrical pedalling. The inevitable touch 
of the melodramatic minor stamps it at once as 
genuine Mendelssohn, likewise the brilliant treat- 
ment. It is a real concert piece and, for a four- 
handed one, not too thick. Both these last 
rolls are easy to play, but not so easy to play well. © 
La Galante, by Hummel (93405) I have already dealt 
with. A good selection of the Chopin Preludes 
follow: Nos. 1, 7, 9, 14 (90486). I like especially 
Nos. 1 and 7—the latter’s revealing simplicity is a 
supreme test for the player-pianist. Nos. 2 (92931) 
and 6 (92932) of Coleridge Taylor’s popular Three- 
Fours Suite are good. The first is easy and grateful 
to the player and the last rather difficult to control, 
but effective. One of the best pieces of Chaminade 
I have encountered lately is the Chanson Napolitaine 
(92871), a charming little piece calling for refined 
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playing both of time and tone. Moszkowski’s Valse 
Mignonne (90594) is well representative of his tuneful 
style, and well played should give much pleasure. 

The ANIMATIC rolls give us more Mendelssohn in 
an arrangement of the Scherzo from the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream (53841). What delightful music it 
is! The composer at his best, I think. Of course, 
delicate rhythmic accent is a sine qua non, but is 
quite easy toemploy. Just beat time gently on the 
pedals all the way through. A fine roll. Mozart 
follows, in his most heart-easing vein, with the 
Clarinet Quintet arrangement (55193/5). It is lovely 
music, and demands the most careful playing. The 
notes are few—hence the need. The second roll is, 
of course, the famous Larghetto. Try it when you are 
surfeited with modernism—it is sweetness and light. 
I was disappointed with the Granados Prelude on a 
Popular Spanish Song (55981). It is played with 
the composer’s usual distinction, but somehow I 
don’t quite get it. We are reminded of the recent 
death of Puccini by a selection from Tosca (59024). 
I am not specially impressed by it, but lovers of 
his work will be glad to have it. Before playing 
Denza’s Si vous Vaviez compris ! (54276) care must 
be taken that the solo device will provide a well- 
subdued accompaniment, otherwise a good perform- 
ance will be impossible. It has a good little tune, 
and is pleasantly tuneful. The Prelude and Fugue 
from the opera Pan Tadeusz, by J. T. Wydzga 
(50704) is strangely undistinguished. 

The S. AND P. rolls arrived too late for review in 
this issue, but their ECHO dance rolls provide a good 
selection. Seven of them are played by W. Mayerl, 
who I now learn is the pianist of the famous Savoy 
Havana Band; so we get a pianistic version of the 
music that justly delights millions of “ listeners-in.”’ 
I like particularly the following: June Night, the 
best of them all, I think; Watt a Bit, Susie ; 
Naughty Baby (the last two from Primrose) ; I loved, 
I lost, played by the composer ; Colorado, composed 
by the Savoy Havana’s leader; and Monovanna. 
These all bear the unmistakable stamp of this 
brilliant super-syncopator, both in their fascinating 
rhythm and clever ornamentation. Love Bells is a 
very nice waltz, rather uncommon, and Alibi Baby, 
from Poppy, a good fox-trot. I continue to be 
astonished at the low price of these rolls. 

Messrs. Steinway and Sons have sent us a dozen 
WELTE rolls. I may as well say in advance that 
they are my own selection, so naturally I think they 
are all good! Samaroff plays the Brahms Rhapsody 
in G minor, Op. 79, No. 2 (1476) magnificently. My 
previous remarks about the Duo-Art B minor 
Rhapsody apply here also ; I find it difficult to say 
which I prefer, but there is an unrelenting urge 
about this one which is especially fine. Liadov’s 
Musical Box (780) provides the most absolute 
contrast to this. It is light, delicate, and “‘ tinkly.” 
Those who have heard Mr. Maurice Cole play Rach- 


maninoff’s Polichinelle, Op. 3, No. 480 brilliantly via 
the wireless will find it interesting to compare his 
playing of it with Pouishnoff’s (1959). It is a gor- 
geous concert piece of almost orchestral dimensions 
and is played with a positively arresting vigour. It 
is difficult to believe that Scriabin’s Nocturne for the 
left hand (1300) was really played by Lhevinne with 
one hand only, so perfectly flowing and so perfectly 
executed is it. It has a beautifully romantic tune 
in the tenor octave and a Chopinesque style of 
ornamentation. Indeed, I should think that 
Hommage a Chopin wouldn’t be a bad subsidiary title 
forit. Of priceless worth are the two early Preludes 
of Scriabin, Nos. 13 and 14 from Op. 11 (2069), played 
by himself. The first is one of those which I think Mr. 
Ernest Newman describes as a “small poem.” 
Certainly the title fits it perfectly. The second is 
angry and tempestuous. What a rage in the climax 
and the savagely repeated last chord ! 

Jardins sous la pluie, by Debussy (1827), is 
brilliantly played by Yolanda Méro. I think I must 
quote Mrs. Liebich: ‘‘ It depicts the monotonous 
dripping of a summer shower through thick, leafy 
trees ; the gradual dispersal of clouds, and the first 
flicker, after the shower, of sunbeams falling on the 
refreshed and radiant leaves.” It certainly does. 
Space is short, so I can only mention the Goyescas 
No. 4 (2786), composed and played by Granados, as 
being beyond praise. It is heavenly music. Two 
romantic little French pieces are Nocturne in E flat, 
by Fauré (539), and the well-known Sérénade of 
Pierné (3558). Weiss plays Dohnanyi’s Rhapsody, 
Op. 11, No. 2 (399) magnificently, and I strongly 
recommend the Benediction of God in solitude, 
by Liszt (842), most beautifully played by Max 
Pauer, and the Andante from Glazounov’s Sonata 
in B flat minor, played by the composer (1939). 

STRETTO. 


X X 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


(To the Editor, THE GRAMOPHONE (Player Piano Supplement).) 


Sir, 

On page 12 of the December Supplement, your contributor 
“V.F.J.S.” gives the following directions to pianolists, the second 
of them naturally the complement of the first :— 

1. Press with long, even strokes on the pedals. 
2. Secure expression with the levers, not with the pedals. 


The Theory embodied in these directions dates from about 
1896, when the player-piano was first made practicable. It was 
discredited about 1899, and finally abolished about 1910, when 
musicians in general began to pay attention to the instrument. 

All pianolists now, amateurs and professional musicians alike, 
1. Maintain a varying pressure which is as delicate in its way as 
the pressure meintained by the violinist or the singer; and 
2. Secure thereby all expression by means of the pedals—par- 
ticularly that expression which depends on accent; the levers, 
however skilfully used, never producing accent, but only a 
change from loud to soft, and vice versa. 


Yours, ete., 


8S. G. 





XUM 
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Sight and the Player-Piano 


being to break down the prejudice of the 
scoffer, and so to bring him into the company 
of the faithful, is it adequately realised what a 
great part sight plays in the process of conversion ? 
Even assuming that the British public is mostly 
fools, the critic is often puzzled at the rapturous 
applause which a mediocre pianist receives, The 
reason is largely that looking at him, rather than 
really listening, his performance appears a brilliant 
one to the average undiscriminating audience. 
A person who is dazzled by a meretricious perform- 
ance of a Liszt Rhapsody is quite unmoved by a 
similar—or even better—performance on the player- 
piano, merely because in the former case he can 
see the pianist’s fingers flying about—the trill 
begun modestly with two fingers and increased 
to fortissimo with two hands —the suspension of 
the hands before the climax—the amazing chromatic 
rush to extremities, and all the outward and visible 
signs of virtuosity. These things lend an influence 
far beyond their real value, but undoubtedly 
contribute much to his enjoyment of _ the 
music. 
We all know—the box-office especially—that 
Pachmann (who might well discard such aids) 
attracts a considerable number of people by his 


Ore: of the duties of all good player-pianists 





many people would go to hear any great pianist 
if he were to play behind a screen? The attendance 
of men would certainly decrease—and the ladies ? 
And would the applause be still as persistent, 
and the number of encores still be limited only by 
the extinction of the lights? And, incidentally, 
if one of the items in this “‘ screen” programme 
were to be played by some skilled player-pianist, 
how many people would know that they had been 
deceived ? 

The player-pianist realises, of course, that he 
suffers adversely in this matter to an even greater 
extent than the pianist gains. Be the perform- 
ance good or bad, the average listener is inclined 
to dismiss it as ‘‘ mechanical” chiefly because 
his eyes tell him that it is mechanical, He sees 
the feet working—often, alas! all too vigorously— 
is fascinated by the passing of the hieroglyphic 
slits in the roll, and wonders what all the various 
gadgets are for. How can you expect him to listen 
attentively to the music, or to think that it is like 
hand playing? He is watching the working of an 
ingenious machine. 

Turn his armchair so that he cannot see you. 
Then, if you listen hard to your playing, and keep 
in mind the great pianism you heard at the Queen’s 
Hall your friend will probably remain to pray. 
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A MONTHLY REVIEW 
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Please send me THE PLAYER-PIANO SUPPLEMENT to 
THE GRAMOPHONE for twelve months, beginning with Vol. 2 No. 9 (February). 


Hand this to your gramophone, music, or newsagent; or send it with a remittance of 3/6 (which includes postage) 


to The Manager, “ The Gramophone,” 58, Frith Street, London, W.1. 
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THE STEINWAY siececaatier 
REPRODUCING PIANO 


reflects the skill, experience and resources of the two leading houses of the 
music industry. It is a pianoforte of highest standing, and a ‘ Duo-Art’ 
‘Pianola ’—the supreme achievement of The Aeolian Company. 

¢ Asa piano for hand-playing, it is the superb product of Messrs Steinway 
and Sons. Further comment as to the artistic quality of the instrument as a 
piano would be superfluous. 

It is, in addition, a ‘ Pianola’ Piano of the most advanced type, with all 
exclusive devices for artistic playing and interpretation. 

This instrument’s latest and most impressive function, however, is its ability 
to reproduce the actual performances of pianists with absolute fidelity.” 

The greatest pianists of the world are making record rolls for the ‘ Duo-Art.’ 
Paderewski,, Hofmann, Busoni, Grainger, Ganz, Gabrilowitsch, Alfred 
Cortot, Cyril Scott, are among the host of masters of the key-board who 
record their art exclusively for the ‘ Duo-Art’ ‘ Pianola’ Piano. 

The ‘ Duo-Art ’ is also obtainable in combination with the famous STECK 
and WEBER PIANOS. 


THE AEOLIAN CoO., LTD. 


AEOLIAN HALL 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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